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the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 
United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 

All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 


In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
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“I cannot sing the glad free songs 
That the world around me sings, 
While my fellows move in cringing throngs 
At the beck of the gilded kings."’ 
Clark, 


The Circle Check; or, Practical Unionism 
BY HENRY A. BECKMEYER. 

In unity there is strength. What grand thoughts 
of enthralled labor's rise to freedom, power, glory, do 
not these simple words, the very corner-stone of our 
trades union structure, inspire. Yet to poets and 
dreamers must we leave indulgence in such reveries, 
while we, as practical workers in a work-a-day world, 
turn to consider the very latest operative device where- 
with to effect that unity of our industrial forces wherein 
fullest strength is to be found. 

The circle check is a small blank card issued, at 
present, to dealers selling union goods by the central 
labor bodies at Newark and New Brunswick, N. J., 
and Danbury, Conn., and soon to be issued by those at 
Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., and other places. 

Union men, their relatives, wives and friends trad- 
ing at such union houses, on making a purchase, call 
for a circle check. The dealer notes upon this check 
the amount of the purchase, stamps it with his name 
and hands it to his customer. The latter takes it to 
his union as proof that he has done his duty by the 
union cause in bringing business support to his fellow 
unionists in his own and other trades. The unions in 
turn send these checks in to the central body to prove 
that they are helping other unions. 

The demand for the checks proves to a union dealer 
that some portion of his trade comes from the friends 
of unionism, and the greater the call for the checks 
the more union goods will he be disposed to keep and 
the greater heed will he pay to the fair requests of 
organized labor. Should he attempt to become unfair, 
hire non-union help or put in scab .or counterfeit 
label goods, the central body recalls his checks, or 
stops giving him more. Union buyers will soon notice 
that something is wrong through their failure to get 
checks, they will go elsewhere in search of them and 
the unfair dealer will speedily discover the error of 
his ways and proceed to make reparation. 

The circle check has the general appearance as shown 
in the next column. 

This card, with the amount left blank, is yellow in 
color. In addition, smaller red, blue and lavender 


checks are used, bearing the respective denominations 
of five, ten and twenty-five cents. 


* CIRCLE CHECK. 


a= 


AMOUNT OF PURCHASE, $ ......-. 


l Body. 


Conscmer's Crncie System 


ISSUED BY 


“HNOVA’] S WHANYG 
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Name of Centra 








Where these checks are issued as mere memoranda, 
dealers will soon begin to distribute them promiscu- 
ously as advertising cards. To stop this abuse and at 
the same time strengthen their treasuries, central 
bodies can exact a small discount from dealers on all 
checks they issue. This will effectually prevent the 
checks being issued for any but bona fide purchases. 
Central bodies adopting the check system should be 
careful to keep this discount low, as otherwise it might 
tempt dealers to raise prices on the consumer. This 
discount, be it borne in mind, is only incidental to the 
main purpose of a solid and effective agitation for 
union made goods. 

In New Brunswick, N. J., the circle checks sent to 
the central body are redeemed by the dealers at two 
per cent. of their face value. This money goes into a 
fund from which the members receive in case of sick- 
ness a benefit of three dollars a week. 

In Newark, N. J., and Danbury, Conn., the trades 
councils collect from the dealers three per cent. 
on the checks. In Newark one-half of this amount is 
divided among the unions in proportion to the checks 
turned in by them, while the other half remains with 
the council to cover the cost of printing, collecting, 
reporting, advertising, etc. Properly pushed, this 
system can bring in to each union, small though its 
discount may appear, an amount sufficient to pay all 
its running expenses, and so clear its members of all 
necessity for paying direct dues. 

In placing the checks with dealers it will be found 
advisable for central bodies to select a few of the most 
popular friends of unionism in each line of business. 
Make a big display of signs bearing the words: ‘‘ Call 
for the Circle Check.’’ That will concentrate union 
trade upon these houses, enable it to make a good 
showing, and lead to a demand for the checks on the 


part of other dealers. Central bodies should add new 
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houses to those upon the check list only as fast as the 
members become interested in calling for the circle 
check. One hundred men pledged to call for the 
check will produce a better and quicker effect where 
the checks can be found in only five houses than 
where these checks are distributed among two hun- 
dred dealers. The solidly organized union trade is 
then spread out too thin, with the result that dealers 
will grow indifferent, earnest workers will become dis- 
couraged, and only because good judgment was not 
exercised at the start. 

Again, when placing checks central bodies should 
not make the requirements to which a dealer must 
conform too severe. The standard for a check house 
should be a progressive one, rising with the power of 
the organized union buyers. 

In Newark, dealers to get the checks must keep 
straight on just one union requirement, For instance, 
no grocer, druggist or saloonkeeper can handle the 
checks unless he sells none but union cigars. Later, 
two union requirements will be established, such, for 
instance, as selling union cigars, having all printing 
done in union offices, allowing no signs to be displayed 
unless printed in such offices, etc. ‘Then three require- 
ments, four, five, six, etc., until eventually the entire 
stock of the dealers handling checks will get to be out- 
and-out union. 

As to the celerity and certainty with which the 
check system operates, many instances could be cited, 
but I shall limit myself to three typical cases. 

In New Brunswick, N. J., a clothing house had in 
its employ several non-union tailors. It wanted the 
checks. As it was paying the standard rate of wages, 
etc., it claimed that it was unfair to require it to send 
its men to the union. The organized union buyers 
did not see why they should support any but those 
distinctly with them. No checks. Their money did 
not go to this store. Trade fell off there. The non- 
union men, without further ado, marched into the 
union on a hint from the house. It then got the 
checks. 

In Newark a cigar manufacturer who, for six years, 
had successfully resisted all attempts on the part of 
the cigarmakers union to compel him to make his 
shop union, surrendered unconditionally to the organ- 
ized union buyers after a circle check campaign of 
only two weeks’ duration. 

In Danbury the saloonkeepers were notified many 
months ago that union beer had a more grateful taste 
to the union palate than scab beer, byt no move was 
made on the part of the dealers to get rid of the 
objectionable stuff. When the circle check was intro- 
duced in the town it was found that only two saloons 
were sufficiently ‘‘fair’’ to handle it. In the next few 
days no,less than thirty-three saloonkeepers began 
throwing out their scab beer to replace it with the 
union made article, and solely under the pressure of 
the check. 

The demand for the circle check gives every union 
man, no matter what his shop, trade or general affili- 


ation may be, as well as every other man or woman at 
all friendly to the cause of unionism, just one specific 
line of actual, positive work to do. It establishes a 
practical uniformity in deed, the moral power of which, 
as leading on to a thorough unity and complete soli- 
darity of interests among all branches of industry, 
cannot be overestimated. All buyers have but one 
thing to attend to, and that is to get their check. 
They have no longer any need to become posted on a 
multiplicity of union labels, for each trade having 
jurisdiction over all stores so far as its own interests 
are afiected, can report to the central body whether its 
labels and goods are given proper. recognition or not 
by certain dealers, and the central can then grant or 
withhold the blank checks, as may be right. 

As a means of simplifying and lightening the work 
of furthering the interests of unionism in the several 
departments of agitation, education, organization and 
co-operation, the circle check has already amply 
proven itself a device of incomparable value. 

The consumer, the man with money to spend, has a 
tremendous power in shaping just business conditions, 
if he can be once thoroughly aroused to make intelli- 
gent, orderly use of the same. That is the purpose of 
the circle system, of which this cugtom check is but 
one of the component parts. In future articles more 
of the details of this system will be presented. 





Our April' Number Reviewed. 
BY JOSEPH A. LABADIE. 

I have just finished reading the April FEDERATION- 
ist, and then wondered if any of its readers would be 
interested in learning what I thought about it and the 
reasons why. ‘‘ The way to find out is to do it,” I 
said to myself, and here I am at it. 

‘*Unity ’’ is a good little poem and illustrates very 
pleasingly the value of association. But I wondered 
why the author didn’t say something about passing a 
law to compel the snowflakes, and the maple leaves, 
and the grains of sand to co-operate. 

‘The Law of the Land”’ is full of good satire, and 
after I read it I wondered why so bright a fellow as T. 
J. Morgan could not see the futility of ‘‘ law making ”’ 
as a means of bettering the conditions of the people. 
There was a time when I was just as good a state 
socialist as Mr. Morgan ever was, but I soon saw 
through the political game and got against it. It is a 
“skin ’’ game ; the politicians are always the winners. 
With them it is heads I win, tails you lose. Mr. Mor- 
gan quotes disapprovingly the decision of the Illinois 
supreme court in the eight-hour law case. I like the 
decision. It is sound and healthful. No maudlin 
hypocrisy about it or silly sentimentality. It is clean- 
cut justice. And the quotation from the attorney of 
the manufacturers’ association is a real gem, with the 
exception of this: ‘‘ The moment the liberty of labor 
is restricted, impaired or infringed upon by legisla- 
tion, just at that moment is the whole structure of gov- 
ernment undermined.’’ The facts do not bear out this 
statement. The liberty of labor has always been 
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restricted, impaired and infringed upon by legislation, 
and I am sorry to say that-the structure of govern- 
ment is not undermined yet. But this decision of the 
court does not fully establish the equality before the 
law of woman with the man. Man has the ballot as a 
power to oppress his neighbors ; woman has not this 
power. Itis not likely, however, that either the court 
or the attorney would agree with me when I say that 
the land must be free to whomsoever will use it, and 
none to have more than he uses; that patent rights 
must be abolished as a means of abolishing the mon- 
opoly of machinery; and that the making of the 
medium of exchange must be taken from congress 
before the freedom of contract can attain its full fru- 
ition. There is no freedom of contract now between 
the owners of the tools of production and the users of 
the tools. But the way to get over the fence is not to 
pull on your boot straps. 

‘*The Ruling Power,’’ by my old friend Leffingwell, 
reads well. His writings always do read well. He is 
an eloquent sophist. His melange of truth and error 
is always done in beautiful English; and while I 
admire his phraseology I take decided objection to 
many of his statements and to his logic. His defini- 
tion of a state is incorrect. ‘Those who either directly 
or by their representatives take part in the government 
of a country are the state. Their families or their 
children are ‘‘ not in it,’’ strictly speaking. Only a 
small portion of the people, even in this country, com- 
pose the state. ‘The people of a state should be con- 
trolled by fixed laws,’’ says Samuel. But, Samuel, 
they are now controlled by “ fixed’’ laws, and yet 
there is no protection against the demagogue—the 
charlatan. Why should the formulation of law be at 
the ‘‘dictation’’ of the many as against the few? 
Should not the formulation of law rather be in har- 
mony with facts and reason, and not at the ‘‘ dicta- 
tion’ of either the many or the few? ‘‘Education and 
good morals go to make the good citizen,’’ says our old 
friend. But what kind of education, and what are 
‘good morals?’' I have not the space to point out all 
the good and the bad, but I have space to take positive 
issue with the statement about politics in the trades 
unions. In the first place, he distorts the meaning of 
‘‘politics.’’ Politics is ‘‘ that part of ethics which has 
to do with the regulation and government of a nation 
or state,’’ and a ‘‘ union of workingmen in any trade 
or calling ’’ is not a nation or state. A trade union is 
regulated by rules adopted by a certain number of 
specified votes, usually a majority of those at a meet- 
ing when there are enough for a quorum.’ Every mem- 
ber of the union is supposed to acquiesce in the rules 
so adopted. If the union has power to regulate or 
direct, not the opinions but the actions of its members 
on anything that affects their ‘‘economic welfare, 
well-being and prosperity,’’ why would it not have the 
power to regulate the actions of its members on politi- 
cal matters if politics were allowed to ‘‘crawl’’ into 
the union? Does not politics affect the ‘‘ economic 
welfare, well-being and prosperity’’ of members of 
trades unions as well as non-members? There is fear 


of internal strife from politics; it has already created 
breaches that can never be healed, and is likely to 
cause more before the folly is over. But I must drop 
‘*The Ruling Power’’ here. 

Hoenes says many good things in ‘* The Free Coin- 
age of Silver.’? The money question takes rank with 
any other economic question in importance. 

Frank Myers falls into a popular superstition in his 
‘* Honest Elections.’’ Votes may elect honest men to 
office, but honest men have been elected to office, lo! 
these hundred years, and still we have no relief from 
bad legislation. 

Johnson is right about the national debt exploiting 
the laboring classes for the benefit of the moneyed 
class. ‘‘A national debt a national blessing’’ is a 
bald-headed fallacy. 

Jose Gros is an entertaining writer and is doing 
good work in showing the weakness of the present 
political system. I expect to see him outgrow the 
ballot superstition before long. 

Frank Valesh in ‘‘ Labor Legislation (?)’’ suits me 
very well, but I am sorry he mars his excellent article 
with this sentence: ‘‘I do not mean to disparage the 
efforts for child-labor, factory and mine inspection, 
sanitary, prison reform and similar laws.’’ 

The editorials are very fair. With the exception of 
a few objectionable sentences, ‘‘ Ripe for Action’’ is 
good, and the criticism of Burns is timely and merited. 

‘*Notes’’ are very good. They ‘scratch me just 
where it itches.’’ Maas’ ‘‘ Chicago Notes”’ are always 
readable, and it would not be a bad thing if some one 
in each of the larger towns would send notes also. 





The Problem of the Cities. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 

That our city governments are failures is a fact that 
is becoming more and more widely recognized. 
Many of them are so corrupt that the services they 
render their citizens are poor compared with the servi- 
ces given by the city officials in semi-barbarous coun- 
tries like Turkey and Russia. That the chief of police 
in San Francisco formerly kept a gambling house, and 
that the police of Chicago licensed brothels unofficially, 
for their own private pocket, would seem to indi- 
cate that the lowest depths had been reached. But 
there was a still lower one proved before the Lexow 
committee, in New York, where it was shown that the 
police were in league with a professional abortionist. 

Is this rottenness due to democracy? This is the 
first question to answer. 

Statistics prove that our population is mov- 
ing rapidly into the cities. The tountry is being 
depleted to build up the city. More and more people 
are gathering in the cities. jhe life of our nation is 
bound up with the life of the cities. They are becom- 
ing more and more powerful, not only as population 
centers, but also as centers for the diffusion of thought 
and opinion, intellectual, social, economic and _ politi- 





Note—For most of the facts in this paper, I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Alfred D. Chandler, of Brookline, Mass., as 
given by him in an address before the Library Hall Association 
of Cambridge, March 25th, 1895. 
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cal. Asour cities go, so goes the nation. If our munici- 
pal governments cannot be made pure and efficient, 
then good-bye to the republic. 

The second question is: How can our municipal 
governments be purified and strengthened? These 
questions are of vital interest to readers of THE FED- 
ERATIONIST, as nine-tenths of them are city dwellers. 
I propose to state some facts by way of answer. 

The town of Brookline, Mass., has a population of 
15,000. Within a radius of ten miles of its town hall is 
a population of nearly a million, increasing at the rate 
of 2,000 a month. The town is entirely surrounded 
by the cities of Boston and Newton. It is a part of 
the county of Norfolk although entirely cut off from 
it by the counties of Suffolk and Middlesex. It is 
within the metropolitan district of Boston, but is not 
a part of the city of Boston. It is a town within a 
city. The social and economic conditions are identical 
with other parts of the city of Boston. If the results 
of the government of Brookline are different from the 
results of the government of Boston, surely it can 
only be due to a difference in the methods of govern- 
ment and to the principles at the bottom of those 
methods. 

Boston is not as badly-governed as some cities, 
nor as well governed as others. It has its corruption, 
its bosses, its rings and its unsolved problems. Almost 
annually does it apply to the state legislature for the 
solution of some of these problems, and the legislature 
almost as often puts an inch plaster on a gaping sore. 
The other times it either does nothing or turns out one 
set of officeholders to put in another. The city is 
abused by its West End street railway, and its gas com- 
panies charge one rate in one part of the city and a 
higher in another part, getting all the traffic will bear. 
It is a fair example of our municipal bad government. 
It has a mayor, aldermen, etc., as do other large 
cities. 

Brookline is a New England town, with the New 
England town meeting, in which any voter can take 
part, can ask any question of the five selectmen (who 
are the town’s chief officers, elected annually) and of 
the other officers; he, with nine others, can secure the 
insertion of any proposition in the warrant for calling 
the town meeting, where it will be discussed and voted 
on. The people appropriate every dollar that is spent. 
It is the most democratic system of government that 
can possibly be devised. 

It may be said that the business is limited, that the 
money passing through their hands doesn’t amount 
to much, and that if it did the system would break 
down. 

A warrant for the yearly town meeting lies before 
me; it contains eightegn propositions calling for 
action. Accompanying it is a pamphlet of seventeen 
pages, being the ‘‘ Report of the Selectmen of Brook- 
line on the Articles in the Warrant;’’ and a book of 452 
pages, with 164 additional pages of assessors’ reports, 
and eighteen more pages of index, which is the ‘‘ One 
Hundred and Eighty-ninth Annual Report of the Town 
Officers of Brookline.’’ The business is not limited. 
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I find on page 343 of this report that the receipts 
last year were $1,795,217 and the payments $1,795,530. 
This is nearly three times the receipts and expendit- 
ures of the state of New Hampshire and about the 
same as the state fund of New Jersey. The entire debt 
of Brookline amounts to $2,146,284, with sinking funds 
and cash against it of $407,105. In the warrant are pro- 
posals to give the treasurer power to borrow, for certain 
specified purposes, $154,500, and, with the approval of 
the selectmen, to borrow up to $300,000, in anticipa- 
tion of tax payments. During the past year he did 
borrow $604,600, and in most of these cases he was 
directed not to pay over 4 per cent. interest on loans, 
and really did pay 3% per cent. to 3 9-16 per cent. 
The credit of a purely democratic government is thus 
shown to be of the very best. The United States paid 
a higher rate of interest on its last bond issue. 
The appropriations asked for in the warrant foot 
up to $928,252. This is nearly $3,000 a day for 
running expenses. Other facts could easily be cited 
to prove that the amount of money involved is not 
small, but these are sufficient. 

How is it done? During the decade from 1784 to 
1795, the town meetings averaged seven a year. 
Although the business has increased two hundred 
times during the century, there were during the 
decade from 1884 to 1895 an average of eight town 
meetings a year, and if adjournments and general 
elections are omitted, there were four a year. 

The meetings begin at 7 p. m. and are usually over 
between 10 and 11 p. m. The town has a popula- 
tion of 15,000. The polls assessed are 4,163. Nearly 
all of these are voters. At the election last fall, 
1,932 votes were cast for governor and about the 
same for the other officers. The town hall will 
seat between 1,000 and 1,200, and occasionally is 
filled, but usually there is between 200 and 300. 
Policemen are at the door with a check-list, and only 
voters and reporters are allowed on the floor. The 
galleries are open to the non-voting public. Thus 
by the law of natural selection, the public-spirited 
voters attend and the lazy and indifferent stay at 
home, while there is enough of the cantankerous 
element to prevent stagnation. 

There is little tendency to oratory and many ques- 
tions are asked. ‘The previously circulated reports are 
very full and accurate, but occasionally a question will 
bring out an unseen point and an appropriation will 
be withheld. There is no foul log-rolling. The dif- 
ferences between different sections are adjusted man 
to man, face to face. There is a fair reciprocity. 
No one section feels safe to act the part of the dog in 
the manger. 

There is a distinct tendency to economy. This makes 
the selectmen careful in recommending appropriations. 
The first question asked is: ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ If yes, 
the appropriations are liberal. Thus the owners of 
land along Beacon street wished to widen it from fifty 
to 160 feet, with a parkway in the center. There was 
an amicable co-operation between them and the town, 
and it was done in 1886 and 1887 at an expense of 
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$615,000, of which the town paid $465,000. Boston 
controls Beacon street before it enters and after it 
leaves “Brookline, and was compelled to follow the 
town’s lead. A pure democracy leads in improve- 
ments a community governed by a centralized, del- 
egated body. In six years the property immediately 
on each side of this parkway had increased in value 
so much that the town was collecting an additional 
annual revenue of $51,000, a handsome return on an 
investment of $465,000. So it is all through the town 
work, A cursory glance at the many reports shows 
at once that the people are not niggardly in voting 
appropriations where they are convinced that it will 
do good. 

Of course there are differences of opinion. But they 
are usually settled by discussion before a vote is had. 
On looking over the records of the seven town meet- 
ings of last year, I find several propositions passed 
over to the next meeting for more consideration, a few 
indefinitely postponed, but most of them passed unan- 
imously, without the taking of the yeas and nays, and 
where the yeas and nays have been taken only 
one vote is recorded im the negative. A full and 
free discussion of things which directly concern them 
develops harmony of opinion and action. 

Only a few more advantages of this democratic gov- 
ernment can be touched on here. 

More than a tenth of the appropriations are for the 
These have increased from $39,100 in 1884, 
to $07,715 in 1895. The schools are, from this report, 
very well managed. Besides the primary and gram- 
mar schools, they include a high school, manual 
training school, a chemical laboratory, art and music 
instruction, physical training and evening schools, free 


schools. 


to all, of course. 

The report on the water works is almost a model. 
Brookline claims to have far better water than Boston. 
The board of health report shows that sickness and 
the death rate are decreasing. The librarian’s report 
shows a circulation of ‘5.2 books per inhabitant this 
year, against 4.52 last year. So one might go through 
these various reports, which gauge the progress of a 
democracy in good government. Only two other items 
Five hundred dollars are appropriated 
The assessor’s 


will be given : 
for a public bath house for the boys. 
report gives the names and residence of each taxpayer, 
with the polltax, the total personal estate and its value, 
a description of the real estate and its value, and the 
total tax. A democracy wishes to know its resources 
and to have them publicly known. 

Twenty years ago the real and personal estates in 
Brookline were assessed at about ten millions each 
The assessed valuation now is: Personal estate, fifteen 
millions ; real estate, forty-two millions; total _fifty- 
seven millions, or an increase of nearly 300 per cent., 
and in the last ten years the number of real estate 
holders has doubled, showing a wider distribution of 
real property. Mr. Chandler, an old-time resident, 
says of this: ‘‘ Owners of real estate now find that 
it is they who must bear, by far, the largest part of 
the taxes, hence a growing disposition, and with many 


an imperative necessity, to put their lands on the 
market.’’ 

The assessments of adjoining localities tell a different 
tale. West Roxbury and Brighton gave up their town 
governments in 1873 and joined Boston. In 1880 they 
had a combined valuation of thirty-three millions and 
Brookline twenty-three millions. In 1891, the first 
two had a valuation.of fifty-one millions and Brook- 
line of fifty-three millions. A better distribution and 
a more rapid increase in wealth under democratic rule 
than under delegated government. 

The average rate of taxation from 1874 to 1885 was 
$11.95 ; for the last ten years the average rate has been 
$10.90, a large decrease, and it was a decade of the 
boldest improvement. ‘The rate is so much less than 
the surrounding city of Boston that it attracts many 
people of the very best class, and in Boston, Brookline 
is called the tax-dodgers’ paradise. A pure democracy 
lowers the taxation and keeps the rates low. It is a 
great improvement over a delegated government in 
this respect. 

Are there any scandals in Brookline municipal gov- 
ernment ? Some few were charged in the 
Boston papers a few years ago, investigated and dis- 
proved. The same officers are re-elected again and 
again without much change and irrespective of their 
party affiliations. 

How do the inhabitants regard it? 
urged repeatedly to join Boston, have fought against 
it in the legislature and the courts, have voted on it 
and always voted it down by large majorities. 

Mr. Chandler sums the facts up well in a recent 
number of the Mew Auglind Magazine: “If it is 
painful to be. impressed with the failure of Americans 
to govern their large cities well, * * * it is with 
relief that we turn to the example of about six square 
miles of area in the very heart of a great metropolitan 
city district in America, which area represents a larger 
proportion of homes for all classes, of superior schools 
and public library, better roads, better water and sew- 
ers, and more efficient and honorable management 
than is found elsewhere, with a consequent accumula- 
tion of taxable property exceeding that of any other 
municipality in the world of the same population.’ 

Equally favorable facts could be garnered from the 
history of hundreds of New England towns, but Brook- 
line was taken because it was inside of a city and had 
all the problems of a large city save those of bad gov- 
ernment. Boston gave up the town meeting in 1822, 
when it had a population of 40,000, yearly expendit- 
ures of $249,000, and a debt of $100,000, In the face 
of these facts, you may say that delegated government 
is a failure, but you cannot say that democratic gov- 


None. 


They have been 


ernment has failed. 
Mr. Chandler has spoken of the adaptability and 


elasticity of the town meeting, and has said that it can 
be applied to almost any volume of business, though 
not in its primitive state to a very large population. 
What is the principle at the bottom of the town 
meeting? It is that the officers are the servants and 
not the rulers of the people, who have the direct and 
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constant control of their servants. How can this 
principle be applied to large cities? The trades unions, 
with the American Federation at their head, have 
already blazed the way by their use and advocacy of 
direct legislation through the initiative and the refer- 
endum. 

If the referendum was in force, no ordinance, con- 
tract or other measure, after passing the city council, 
would go into effect under a reasonable time, which, 
in my opinion, should not be less than thirty nor more 
than sixty days for a city matter. If, during that time, 
a reasonable minority of the people should petition 
for its reference to a poll of the people, it would be 
voted on by the people after a fit time for discussion, 
and a majority against would prevent its passage. The 
percentage petitioning should be of such a size as to 
shut out merely crank petitions and to show that there 
was a need of investigating the matter, but it would 
be better to run the risk of an occasional unnecessary 
reference to the people than to make the percentage 
so large that it would be almost impossible to get a 
petition signed. In my opinion 5 per cent is about 
right. 

This will stop boodling and the lobby, as the alder- 
men cannot be sure of delivering the goods. It will 
draw a better class of people into the common council, 
because they will then be above suspicion. They can- 
not sell a franchise or a privilege unless the people are 
satisfied with the conditions. 

The referendum is negative, preventive. The posi- 
ative, constructive part of direct legislation is the initi- 
tive. If the initiative was in force a suitable minority of 
the voters could petition for any matter, and this peti- 
tion would go before the common council, taking pre- 
cedence of other matters. They would have to vote 
on it. If they did not pass it in a reasonable time, 
which, in my opinion, should not be less than thirty 
nor more than sixty days, it would go to a poll of the 
people. I think the same percentage should govern 
initiating petitions as referendary ones, that is 5 per 
cent. But these are matters of detail to be settled by 
local conditions. 

The referendum alone would be of incalculable value 
but is incomplete without the initiative. As construct- 
ive is vastly superior to preventive work, the initiative 
is vastly more important than the referendum. 

No legislation can be more direct than that of the 
New England town meeting. The initiative and refer- 
endum, by allowing the people to group and regroup, 
approving or rejecting any individual measure, applies 
the direct legislation of the New England town meet- 
ing in a perfectly feasible manner, to large popula- 
tions. It would not often need to be used, as the fact that 
it could be used at any time would prevent the intro- 
duction of bad measures. The officials would be true 
servants of the people and not rulers. 

The principle back of it is not new. The declara- 
tion of independence says all governments should be 
‘*by the consent of the governed.’’ Direct legislation 
is a method of applying the very bed-rock principle of 
our government, the rule of the majority. 


The plutocracy, which is rapidly gaining control, 
knows full well that it must advocate high and noble 
principles and then not carry them into effect. It is 
strong in opposing methods because they are not prac- 
tical, or unconstitutional, or for any other reason than 
that it is the principle they oppose. It behooves all 
true patriots and lovers of their kind to go beyond the 
principle, to make sure of the methods in season and 
out, till they get them. 

In conclusion, our city governments are rotten. 

The life of the republic depends on our municipal 
governments. Democracy is not a failure in cities. 
Delegated responsibility isa failure.” Democracy can 
be applied to cities, states and the nation by the initia- 
tive and the referendum, known together as direct leg- 
islation. Push the method. 


i. 


The Situation To-day. 

BY 'P. J. MAAS. 

My country ‘tis of thee, 

Dark land of tyranny, 
Of thee I sing. 

Land where all hope is fled, 

Land where they lack for bread, 

Hang down thy guilty head, 
Shylock is king. 

This is the situation to-day. What is the cause of 
it? What isthe remedy? It is as if a hypnotic spell 
had been put upon the very wheels of industry and 
paralyzed them to inaction. The cause of it all lies 
deeper than the majority of even intelligent people 
imagine. The remedy is certainly not in soup houses 
and charity wood sawing. There is a radical wrong 
when such panics as the present one recur at intervals 
of every fifteen or twenty years. ‘To say that they are 
necessary accompaniments of civilization is foolish- 
ness, and wickedness as well. ‘To say there is no rem- 
edy for them is still greater foolishness. There never 
avas an evil that man by his intellect and conscience 
could not find a remedy for. 

The Americans, above all other people on the globe, 
should have occasion to be proud of their civilization, 
their progress in the arts and their marvelous increase 
in population and wealth. God never gave a people 
so much to be proud of. But our civilization must not 
be judged by the splendor of our Carnegies, our Van- 
derbilts and our Yerkes, but by the average intelli- 
gence, comfort and well-being of the great people 
itself, in field, in mine and in the factory. The prog- 
ress of civilization is to be gauged by the admission of 
an even larger and larger proportion of the population 
to that degree of prosperity which will allow them to 
live decent—laborious but yet comfortable—lives, and 
not to.be crushed into mere soulless machines of toil. 
It is the many who toil and starve and suffer whose 
lot the labor union has at heart; it is the poor, the 
small, who cannot rise and assert their rights—it is 
those the labor unions assist ; and I believe that the 
country is the strongest, the greatest and the most civ- 
ilized which is covered with millions of modest but 
contented homes ; not that in which the splendor of a 
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few hundred palaces is supported by the wretchedness 
of a million hovels. 

Our extended domain, with its varied products and 

- capabilities, is the wonder and admiration and envy of 
all the rest of the world. Every variety of soil adapted 
to the full development of all useful animals, with a 
climate suited to the growth of all cereals, fruits and 
vegetables ; with an inexhaustible supply of coal, iron, 
ore, copper, lead, silver and gold, oil, gas and every 
other product which an advanced civilization may 
need. There is absolutely no limit to our material 
wealth. While no nation can be absolutely indepen- 
dent of all others, the United States comes the nearest 
of all to being self-sustaining. If all other countries 
were blotted out or were inaccessible to this country, 
we could still live and prosper. Our forests abound 
with timber, our rivers with fish, our pastures with 
useful animals, our fields with cotton and other tex- 
tiles, water power on every stream, and other advan- 
tages which cannot be enumerated because of their 
great number. We boast of the best government ever 
instituted, schools, colleges, seminaries of learning, 
hospitals and infirmaries for the sick, disabled and the 
insane, churches of every faith and having equal rights 
and protection. 

This young democracy, only past its first centen- 
nial, owes to labor its freedom, its progress, its inde- 
pendence. To labor it intrusts its future ; on labor it 
relied to win its liberties ; to labor it turned to defend 
them against foreign aggression. Labor overcame 
armed resistance to its laws. Labor pays its revenues. 
labor perpetuates its glory. Labor extends the area 
of its agriculture. Labor sweats before its forges that 
its metals shall make it first among nations. Labor 
delves in its mines that fuel may be ready for the 
forge. Labor plans, devises, invents, constructs; to 
it more than to all other influences combined are the 
United States indebted for their stability and peace, 
and so it has gone on, making this country what it is 
the empire of modern times, the envy of the old lands. 

Instead of fostering and developing our vast resources 
for the benefit of all mankind, and giving the man 
who toils an opportunity to enjoy the beautiful gifts 
of our common mother earth, without paying usury to 
those whose only claim is possession, and whose pos- 
session is maintained by a purchaseable law, our civil- 
ization has been made a gorgeous shell, a mere mock- 
ery, a sham, outwardly fair and lovely, but inwardly 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. Man- 
kind is cultured and polished and capable of good, and 
yet above all is cruelty, craft and destruction, and 
below all is suffering, wretchedness, sin and shame. 
Toil, toil, toil from early morn until late at night; 
when home they swarm, tumble into their wretched 
beds, snatch a few hours of disturbed sleep battling 
with vermin in a polluted atmosphere, and then up 
again to work ; and so on and on in endless, mirthless, 
hopeless round, until in a few years, consumed with 
diseases, mere rotten masses of painful wretchedness, 
they die. Such is the situation to-day. 

The natural resources of this earth are the bountiful 


supplies of the Father's table for all his children. The 
trouble that we see in the world, which is manifested 
by the superabundant wealth of the few and the grind- 
ing poverty of the many, is due to the fact that the 
Father's table, with its bounteous supplies, has been 
seized upon by the few to the exclusion of the many ; 
and that the many, in order to get access to the sup- 
plies which the Father has provided in abundance for 
all, are obliged to work their lives away in paying 
tribute to the few who have appropriated the table and 
its supplies. 

What the trades unions seek to bring about is, not 
an equal distribution of wealth, but an equal distribu- 
tion of the opportunities for producing wealth. An 
equal distribution of wealth would accomplish very 
little good, and the same methods which have caused 
the present unequal distribution would very speedily 
reproduce the inequality, and, in the double trans- 
ition, much wealth and energy would be wasted. If, 
on the other hand, the natural opportunities for pro- 
ducing wealth were opened upon equal terms to all 
mankind, labor would be free to produce what it needs, 
and thrift can be relied upon to preserve what it 
requires labor to produce. When the Creator placed 
man upon the earth he gave him the raw materials of 
all wealth, freely and bountifully stored up in the 
earth, but he made labor the condition of their pro- 
curement, and he made labor free to procure them at 
will. This was nature's plan of human happiness, 
and it is better than any plan that human ingenuity 
has ever sought to substitute for it. 

There is incalculable undeveloped and remunerative 
employment for all in Uncle Sam’s domain to-day. 
Why then should we be 

Starving in a land of plenty, 
In a great and growing nation. 
Men and women—little children crying out in desolation. 
Harvests rich, and ripe, and golden, 
Leaping forth from fruitful acres—safely stored in vaults that 
hold them. 


Starving in a land of plenty, 
Workless, where real work is needed 

Can it be the fault of freedom? Has our system not succeeded ? 
Smokeless mills, and factories closing ; 

Labor's legions standing idle, idle without wish or choosing. 


Starving in a land of plenty, 
Hunger-lines on haggard faces. 
Thousands tramping on and on—in search of work in far-off 
places. 
Many who were self-sustaining, 


Forced by want, must turn to beggars—pride at last is unre 


straining. 


Starving in a land of plenty, 
Seek the back streets and the alleys. 
Squalid homes and squalid inmates. Lost respect that never 
rallies. 
Starving wives and weeping mothers, 
Little ones close clinging to them—do ye mark them, O my 
brothers ? . 


Starving in a land of plenty. 
See the woman and the maiden, 
Standing ‘twixt death and dishonor, seek the waters, sorrow- 
laden. 
There is menace, there is danger, 
Lest in building pauper classes liberty be made a stranger, 
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Industrial Education. 
BY CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED. 


Industrial education, as I understand it, violates no 
trades union principle and does not replace the 
apprenticeship system. On the other hand it helps, 
pieces out, rounds and finishes that practical instruc- 
tion which lads get in the shop ; opens new fields, cre- 
ates new interests, refreshes and vitalizes book-learn- 
ing, enables a young worker—or an old one, for that 
matter—to become more efficient, and multiplies his 
chances for employment. 

The children of laboring people as a rule go very 
little to school after their twelfth year. Of course 
exceptionally well situated sons and daughters are 
able to complete the grammar grades and enter the 
high school—generally because some good mother 
works her fingers to the bone in order to educate her 
darling. But we all grant that eighty per cent. of the 
offspring of our working population gets very little 
schooling after the ‘ first communion,’ or in Protes- 
tant families after the twelfth to the fourteenth year. 
What then happens? The girls are launched into a 
shirt or a shoe factory, the boys into mills or iron 
establishments, to learn, not a trade—would that they 
could !—but a scrap of a trade at best, each little creat- 
ure becoming a mere machine, doing automatically 
one thing only, and doing but that one thing to the 
end of their days or until the hard conditions of toil 
disable them. The girl sews up long seams by steam- 
power machine. She cannot cut, nor baste, nor hem, 
nor make any garment complete. She is as helpless 
for other gainful pursuits as when she entered the 
factory ; and, moreover, she soon forgets what book- 
learning she once had. Many of the illiterate young 
women whom I know at one time could read and 
write, but, sad to say, have forgotten how from disuse 
or because they were put to work too young. 

And what becomes of the boy? He is not so apt to 
lapse into illiteracy as his sister is, because his life is 
more active and he touches the world at more points. 
But often he does forget the rudiments he once 
acquired, for he has nothing to improve or interest 
him after the day’s toil isover. Soon his routine shop 
occupation is distateful or worse, a dreaded nightmare. 
He grows indifferent, stays away from work, drifts into 
bad company and, perhaps, becomes that sad object, a 
young tough, without ambition or reverence, soon 
finding an ignominious place beside hundreds of other 


misguided young fellows under twenty-five—in prison. * 


Whose fault? Partly that of society, which denied 
to him and his sister a truly useful training, and offered 
only the barren, unscientific methods of many of our 
public schools. 

My plan would be to instruct both boys and girls to 
use their hands as well as their brains, from the kinder- 
garten straight on; to instruct them to sew, to cook, 
to handle simple tools, above all, to draw. They 
should be helped to become creative and productive, 
not for money but for the effect on character. I would 
not teach either sex a trade in the usual sense, but 


would teach them mechanic arts for educational pur- 
poses, for discipline. ‘To develop faculty, reasoning 
powers, observation and accuracy, it would answer 
almost as well to let the males cook and sew—heaven 
knows they often need such skill in after life !—and 
the females hammer and plane, my object being to 
have the child do, as well as memorize ; become an all- 
around being, not a little parrot chirping off by rote 
disconnected facts in geography and history. 

Often parents would make a sacrifice to keep their 
child from work and at school if they felt that the 
child was really learning something useful, learning 
to be self-supporting. ‘To encourage this tendency, I 
would have regular industrial classes open to boys and 
girls leaving the public schools, if we can’t have those 
classes connected with our free schools. If no such 
instruction is to be provided, why keep the children 
out of the mills?) Why pass radical labor laws forbid- 
ding young persons to work before the age of sixteen ? 
If they must not work, must they be reduced to the 
alternative of being idle and a burden, or of pursuing 
studies that will not help but will rather hurt theit 
future career? Why not establish schools expressly to 
train children from twelve to sixteen, like the techni- 
cal schools abroad and the girls’ professional schools 
in Paris and in Brussels—all over Belgium, in fact? 
There the girls acquire, besides a moderate amount of 
book-knowledge, the arts of dressmaking, millinery, 
corset-making, laundry work, upholstery, embroidery, 
artificial flowers, metal and enamel work, inlaying, 
carving, china painting. With what result? First, 
just so many young girls are kept from competing in 
gainful pursuits with adults, thus raising wages. Sec- 
ond, just that many females are better prepared for 
any walk in life, whether marriage and home-making 
or to enter a trade. They are not ready to forego 
practical shop apprenticeship, but are only carried over 
the early years of unproductive drudgery—a_ time 
usually spent in running errands. Moreover, having 
learned to use their heads and hands in many ways, if 
one opening fails the young would-be wage earner, she 
can seize another. 

Our boy of thirteen is forced, on quitting school, 
to help support a widowed mother. He enters an 
iron establishment's blacksmith shop as a boy-of-all- 
work, and in time becomes a helper. Unless of rare 
pluck and energy, he will be only a blacksmith’s 
helper for many years, his small store of book-learn- 
ing rusting from disuse. But suppose that, near where 
he lives or is employed, we open a school for drawing 
and wood and iron work, with a chance to see models 
and experiment at forges, and to hear about improved 
machinery. The classes are open at night and on Sun- 
day. He goes there three or four times a week, instead 
of running the streets; he becomes interested, finds 
somebody to explain things, learns to draw and apply 
his drawings to what is being made at his shop, to 
sketch parts of machinery wanted for repairs, to draw 


new machines, perhaps learning the use of every part. 
He discovers that he must have some more arithmetic, 
picks up physics, and another winter enters the wood- 
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turning class and makes his own simple tools. In 
every way, he improves as a worker. When he 
becomes a machinist’s helper, he is efficient ; when he 
gets to be a machinist, he is not a bad one, botching 
his task and dragging down his fellows, but a clever 
artisan, with all sorts of aptitudes besides, which gives 
him interest after working hours and makes him a 
happier man and a better citizen. 

The so-called trade school at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in London, or ‘‘ Poly,’’ as it is termed, 
being housed in the old Polytechnic Institute build- 
ing, aims to help a youth to supply deficiencies in his 
trade training ; it does not aim to teach him a trade, 
any more than do the classes at the People’s Palace. 
No young men go there at night professedly to learn 
a trade, in rivalry with the trades unions. But any 
young man, tied to an uncongenial trade, yet obliged 
to earn his living by it, may meanwhile test other 
occupations there, or may go and perfect himself in 
the pursuit he follows. Perhapsin his place of employ- 
ment he has to handle a new tool, a new device ; or 
he would be given higher-grade work if he understood 
certain principles. At night, he goes to the ‘‘ Poly,”’ 
experiments with the new implement or gets himself 
taught the desired. process ; and soon he is advanced 
to better occupation. Besides, a boy coming for one 
kind of instruction sees other youths learning other 
branches, literature, chemistry, photography or engrav- 
ing. Into one of these he plunges with delight. His 
evenings are henceforth all busy. Is such a lad, with 
such opportunities, likely to degenerate into a tough ? 

Nowhere are industrial schools more needed than in 
small towns, where the mechanic arts are neglected, 
so that, to learn a good trade, a youth must leave his 
home, must be an exile. Or, if he practices any trade 
there successfully and that industry declines, having 
learned to do but one thing and the demand for that 
ceasing, he becomes unemployed, or else drops into 
the ranks of unskilled labor—in either case dragging 
down other workers. Manual training in the rudi- 
ments of several trades would enable him in such times 
of need to pick up quickly any one that offers. 

In Belgium, some crafts support trade schools. ‘The 
old guilds use their hoarded accumulations from medi- 
zeval times to maintain industrial classes. The type- 
setters started a school of their own, because they 
found that the workers of their craft were becoming 
more and more inefficient, and were unable to pass 
simple examinations. Wages were falling in conse- 
quence, skilled labor was being imported from other 
countries. Now, after a four-year’s course in this 
night school, any young compositor who can pass cer- 
tain examinations is entitled to journeyman’s wages. 
Apprentices working in the printing offices by day 
attend this school at night. 

Whoever would see how far ahead of us France and 
Belgium are in affording practical industrial training 
for their working classes, need only read the ‘* Eighth 
Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor.”’ 


Against Patent Rights. 
BY C. CLAUS. 

My object in this letter is to show that in my opin- 
ion all the people have a right to the benefits of inven- 
tions and machinery, even to the extent that they 
should be owned and operated collectively by the peo- 
ple. Inventions and machinery, singly or in conjunc- 
tion, tend to displace manual labor. 

Let us take the shoe-making industry for an illus- 
tration. Several years ago a large majority of shoe- 
makers learned the trade in all its details by giving 
three or four years of the best part of their lives to 
become proficient at the business. Then every shoe- 
maker was prosperous, and tramp crispins were 
unknown. The system of government suddenly 
changed and a capitalistic form was ushered in, The 
men who controlled the new government marked the 
epoch by giving the inventors of machines to make 
on those machines 


” 


boots and shoes a ‘‘ patent right 
for fifteen or twenty years. This, by all the powers of 
government, prevented any one else from using the 
machine, and to that extent a monopoly of the shoe 
industry was forced and another nucleus formed for 
the propagation of capitalistic doctrine, the chief aim 
of which will be to secure a renewal of the patent 
right so as to perpetuate its glory. 

If it is good to protect individual inventors by gov- 
ernmental process, why not protect the shoe workers 
by government who are thrown out of employment by 
the invention? ‘That men are thus, slowly but surely, 
thrown out of employment thousands of ‘‘ tramps’’ in 
America to-day will attest. This illustration, although 
applied to the shoe trade, covers the case of nearly all 
skilled and unskilled labor, either in a direct or in a 
remote degree. Yet organized and unorganized labor, 
whether skilled or unskilled, by its vote supports both 
wings of the capitalistic class. The democratic party 
and the republican party are but factions of the capi- 
talist form of government, who prate about protection 
or free trade on the stump so as to keep the ranks of 
labor divided. In one part of the country they are 
both for a gold standard, yet in another part of this 
same country they are both for free coinage of silver, 
showing conclusively that their purpose is to keep the 
ranks of labor divided and the masses in a contumely 
on side issues. 

Under such conditions it is about time that the 
advanced wing of trades unionism enter the political 
arena and make a stand for the co-operative common- 
wealth. 

There are other reasons why the people should own 
conjointly the machinery of production and distribu- 
tion. When man invents machines to produce shoes, 
clothes, or any necessity which sustains life, or is in 
any way uscful to supply the demand of the human 
family, he depends for the success of the machine 
upon the great public, of which the toilers constitute 
three-fourths, and without whom this machine would 
be a useless thing. Just to the extent that machinery 
displaces labor have the public a right to own it col- 
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lectively, for the success of one depends upon the 
other. If this were done a reduction of the hours of 
labor would follow in proportion to the demand for 
work. 

Some writers claim that we could not get along with- 
out capitalists. I deny the statement. If all the so- 
called capitalists in America were to leave we would 
get along without them, and in a short time, by a 
co-partnership of labor and land all the wants of our 
people would be supplied—a condition which would 
be a blessing to hundreds of families at the present 
time. 

Not until labor owns and controls land and capital 
collectively will we have an end to strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts and want of employment in a world of plenty. 
‘To bring this about labor must become united in one 
grand labor party in every country, and all together 
form one great international movement which will 
make possible the complete emancipation of the masses 
in so-called civilized countries, or wherever wage slav- 
ery abounds. 





Trained Rascals. 
BY F. A. MYERS. 

The moral perception of life is this: To help others. 

The commercial theory is this: ‘To rob others. 

‘*In the busy haunts of men’’ the moral side of life 
too frequently gets a black eye. The vagueness with 
which the moral features of existence are treated in 
the business world and the loose impressions that are 
made on the minds of the rising captains of industry 
are matters for serious consideration. One whose 
moral habits are weakened by a false economical 
training is not only trained to be a rascal himself, but 
is qualified for abusing the rights of others. ‘To such 
a moral dwarf there are no rights belonging to others; 
there are no rights but those that contribute to his 
own aggrandizement. 

‘Give full measure when you measure aught, and 
weigh with a just balance.’’ This advice is given 
even in the koran. The moral is far older than 
Mohammed. In the outset of life, it is reasonable to 
suppose, the majority of young men are equipped 
with this golden commercial principle, but in practice 
they soon find it convenient to put the axiom away 
for future use. All the immoratities and outrages 
committed in the marts of civilized commerce finally 
fall upon the laboring man, as the chief consumer of 
the products of toil. A dealer may be honest in his 
intentions but dishonest in his practices, due to an 
imperfect set of moral rules upon the dusty shelves of 
his mind. He hesitates not in taking full money for 
an article, because he gives the buyer full quantity, 
hut he is not self-condemned because he imposes on 
his customer an article inferior in quality. The man 
doing that is either a trained rascal or is naturally 
depraved. He fulfils the letter of the law as to 
quantity and clubs his conscience into insensibility as 
to quality. Of the two he commits the greater evil. 
In every line of trade it seems to be a cardinal rule to 
‘* puff up" the goods for sale and to deceive the pur- 


chaser into buying. In the fierce competition it is 
declared that this is necessary. But who suffers from 
the rascality? The laboring man every time. As a 
mechanic, as a moral agent, and as an element of the 
business world he is injured. Perhaps the greatest 
commercial crime is this very common one of misrep- 
resentation of goods. (We use the word ‘ goods" 
here in the sense of a purchase of an article, a securing 
of a position, or a leasing of labor or of capital, or a 
promising to perform.) ‘The clerks or agents may 
mean to be honest personally, but they are working 
for their employer's interests, and feel it no crime to 
misrepresent in order to secure his approbation and 
hold their job. The purchaser might, with a little 
stretch of imagination, read over every office door he 
enters this legend: ‘All manner of deception prac- 
ticed here for gain, the plain corollary of which is 
confidential robbery.’’ There are men who think 
they are fulfilling every requirement of honesty when 
they balance the scales a little on the side of the 
dealer, but who neglect the greater consideration of 
quality. Their conscience, dwarfed, abused and stul- 
tified, ‘“‘has no kick coming’? when they sell an 
inferior article for one of a higher grade. They praise 
their own shrewdness at being able to sell a poor 
article at a good figure. To ‘talk up”’ a thing, and 
make a customer buy whether he wants to or not, is 
the work of a fine salesman. Thus, through the pres- 
entation of the good qualities only and an omission 
of the bad, men are induced into a venture, or a busi- 
ness, or a trade, or an exchange, or a pursuit, the evil 
qualities of which they discover to their sorrow are 
the losing side. Whatever else you may term this, it 
is swindling. The nomenclature diminishes not the 
evil. It is a conscious misrepresentation for gain. 
This commercial attitude has set every man on his 
guard, and reversing the old legal axiom he regards 
every man a villain till proved innocent. Can good 
come out of such a condition of mind? No, neither 
to the business man himself, who is weakened and 
dwarfed in his better nature, or to the laborers around 
him, who are imposed on through his moral deformity. 

There is no law to prevent this evil, but there ought 
to be. It is idle to say as an argument to this that 
you can’t legislate morality into people. You can. 
Itisdone. All laws, in a sense, are moral checks 
against the animal in man. Then the question is 
justified: Is the government sparing the rod and 
spoiling the citizen? Isthe moral element in char- 
acter stupefied and left untrained? Is this due to the 
surroundings of the individual, or to the lack of proper 
home training, or to both? Is the education imper- 
fect and bad, or is it neglected and allowed to take its 
own course and become choked out by the corrupting 
practices of every-day affairs, as weeds ‘‘take’’ the 
crop in the soil? In truth, these questions have been 
already answered. 

Now, in view of this lamentable fact, the pessimist 
asks whether our boasted civilization is not a failure. 
He says that instead of being a nation helping one 
another we are a nation of commercial robbers, and 
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that honesty isa lost virtue. The business world trains 
men by undoing all the schools and churches do, to 
become shrewd robbers through the abuse of the pur- 
chaser’s confidence. Look at the defalcations of 
trusted officials ; at the cashiers who wreck banks ; at 
the gangs of cut-throat robbers throughout the land. 
Look at the time-serving politician whose chief ambi- 
tion is to be re-elected ; at the bookkeepers in many 
departments of business peculating funds and falsify- 
ing footings. Look at the agents who have ‘ gone 
wrong ;"’ at the merchants who liquidate debts by the 
popular deed of trust; at the many receiverships all 
over the land ; and look at the hundred instances daily 
of shameless misrepresentations, and is it any wonder 
the pessimist asks his miserable question ? 

‘The man who robs his fellow man should be severely 
dealt with, and be made an outcast who never again 
can engage in business. It is a crime upon society to 
work up sympathy for a criminal. Indeed, the laws 
are not severe enough now. The government is run- 
ning lax on the theory of ‘‘ moral suasion,’’ just as 
families are ruined by the same fad. Perhaps the law 
is administered impartially enough to the poor man 
who steals a few cents, but the rich thief who steals 
thousands of dollars is turned loose, perhaps, and 
allowed to live in luxury and style on his filchings. 
Is this right? The government is lax in these cases. 
The poor thief scarcely knew right from wrong and 
ought to be pitied, if any one should be, rather than 
the big thief, who moved in what the world calls the 
cultivated class of society and knew better. 

A reform is pressingly needed in the administration 
of these laws. If honesty is removed from our civil- 
ization the chief corner-stone is gone. Are the press 
and the pulpit doing their whole duty in this matter ? 

With all these corrupting examples before them con- 
tinually, it is no wonder the young business man is 
turned out a trained rascal. 


Direct Legislation. 


‘DIRECT LEGISLATION, THROUGH THE INITIATIVE 
AND THE REFERENDUM."’—POLITICAL DECLARATION 
No. 2, DENVER CONVENTION, 

There are several lengthy bills prepared on this 
subject, each being very instructive and worthy of 
following, but perhaps none of them come so near the 
ideal system of the referendum as the annexed copy 
of an amendment to the township charter of Kearney, 
N. J., for direct legislation in all local matters. 

It is herewith published in full, so that it may be a 
guide for such of our friends as can assist in pushing 
forward’ the principles of declaration No. 2. This 
amendment is proposed as a supplement to such 
already existing charter right as a township or district 
may be working under, and is as follows: 

1. Be it Enacted, by the senate and general assembly of the 
., That the legislative power upon all measures 
. Shall be exercised 


state of . 
for the government of the township of . 
by the senate and general assembly, and such other subordi- 
nate bodies as they or the people of the state have authorized 
or may authorize, and in addition thereto shall be vested in the 


qualified electors of the township of . ., by petition and 
vote, in manner to be hereafter provided. 

2. And be it Enacted, That the right to reject any measure 
passed by the senate and general assembly, or any subordinate 
body, which specially affects the township of . ., or any 
measure (such as contracts, agreements, regulations, ordi- 
nances, etc.) passed by the board of township committee of the 
township of ., Shall be vested in the qualified electors 
thereof by petition and vote, in manner to be hereafter pro- 
vided. 

3. And be it Enacted, That the beard of township committee 
of the township of , within three (3) months after the 
passage of this act shall, and when necessary from time to time 
thereafter, may pass ordinances to carry the provisions hereof 
into effect, therein providing that measures for the immediate 
preservation of the public health, peace and safety, which have 
been declared urgent by a three-fourths vote of the board of 
township committee of the township of , may take effect 
immediately ; that all other measures shall not go into effect 
for at least thirty (30) days after passing, and if, during that 
time, a petition for a vote by the people on any such last-men- 
tioned measure, properly signed by the qualified electors in 
number not less than five (5) per centum of the votes cast at 
the last township election, shall have been signed and filed 
with the township clerk, then not till a vote is had thereon, and 
if a majority of the votes cast be against the said measure, then 
not at all. 

The qualified electors in number not less than five (5) pet 
centum of the votes cast in the township of . at the last 
election for members of the general assembly, may sign and 
file with the township clerk, at any time, a petition or petitions 
to enact an ordinance or ordinances for such purpose, and the 
township clerk shall submit the ordinance or ordinances as 
passed by the township-committee of the township of ’ 
if any, and such ordinance or ordinances as may have been pro 
posed by the petitioners, to the vote of the qualified electors at 
the next regular election, for a choice thereof, and the ordi 
nance or ordinances in favor of which the largest number of 
votes shall then be cast, shall be declared adopted, 

4. And be it Enacted, That any measure enacted by a vote of 
said qualified electors, shall not be repealed or altered without 
a vote of the-said electors on the proposed repeal or alteration 
And the board of township committee of the township of 
may, at any time, refer any question to a vote of the electors, 

5. And be it Enacted, That the provisions of the ordinances 
enacted hereunder by the board of township committee of the 
township of . , or by the qualified electors of the township 
of. . . ., to govern the reference of measures to a vote of the 
electors, or the initiation of measures by petition from the 
electors, shall govern the action of the said electors on meas 
ures passed by any other legislative body in the state, or desired 
by said electors, which measures specially affect the township 
of . ., Save that the township clerk shall duly notify the 
clerk of the legislative body having jurisdiction, of the filing 
of petitions and of the vote thereon. 

6. And be it Rnacted, That nothing in the acts to which this 
act isa supplement shall be taken or construed to limit the 
powers of legislation herein or otherwise vested in the quali 
fied electors, and all provisions therein, in conflict herewith, 
are hereby rescinded and annulled 


— a ii —-- 


THERE seems to be at least one man who does not 
look upon a salaried office in a labor union as a sine- 
cure. In the National Union of Shoemakers, which 
was established at the convention in Boston last week, 
the salary of the president was fixed at $25 a week 
and expenses, yet E. L. Daley of Lynn, general sec- 
retary of the Lasters Protective Union of America, 
declined to stand as a candidate for the position, 
although he was evidently the choice of a great major- 
ity of the delegates.—Zynn Daily /tem ( Kep.) 
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By an almost unanimous vote the members 
of Distriét Assembly 216, K. of L., the Boot 
and Shoe Workers International Union and the 
Lasters Protective Union of America, decided 
upon an amalgamation of their forces, and on 
April 10 a convention was held at Boston, 
Mass., at which 154 delegates, representing 
eighty-six unions from forty-six different cities 
and seven states, sounded the death-knell of 
division and discord by establishing the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union and electing a full 
line of officers. With unity among the boot 
and shoe craft, the future will bring increased 
benefits to members. We wish them success. 


A SHORT WORK-DAY. 

THE twenty-four-inch rule is an instrument 
made use of by operative mechanics to measure 
their work, but after their nine, ten or eleven 
hours of daily toil they can find a moral use 
for it in laying off a better division of their 
time, a division that will bring more benefi- 
cent results if pushed to its logical conclusion 
than appears at first sight. The moral use of 
the mechanic’s twenty-four-inch rule is to 
divide his time by it into three equal parts, 
whereby he finds eight hours for his usual avo 
cation, eight hours for rest and recuperation 
and eight hours for mental development and 
social intercourse. 

Kconomic thinkers agree that the eight-hour 
day is not a panacea for our difficulties, or even 
a solution of the question of the hours of 
employment, but ninety per cent of wage earn 
ers agree that it is a step in the right direction, 
and if its adoption depended on their vote it 
would be a law before the first of June. 

Political objection may be made, for it has a 
political side, as was shown in the Denver con- 
vention when some of its old friends, and who 
had been active in securing it for their trades, 
were found speaking and voting against it asa 
‘*legal’’ measure ; but, to argue against the 
legality of an eight-hour day is to argue that 
it is illegal, and therefore wrong, which is a 
rather uncomfortable position in which to find 
the representatives of organized labor. If it is 
not legal to establish an eight-hour day, it is 
not legal to establish a ten-hour day. Yet the 
fact remains that there are laws in several 
states specifying the number of hours for a 
legal day’s work. This is eminently correct, 
and is beautifully illustrated in John Stuart 
Mills ‘* Limits of Society Over the Individual,”’ 
in which he points out that, whenever the 
actions of the individual affects or interferes 
with that of his neighbors, society has a right 
to step in and limit such individual’s actions 
so as to comply with the good and welfare of 
the community. Again, firms and corpora 
tions, being chartered by the state, are subject 
to such conditions in their charter rights as the 
state may impose, including a Compliance with 
such state laws as may be made applicable to 
their operations. Few, if any, people of sound 
judgment can be found to question that it is 
wrong for two men to be compelled to work 
hard for twelve hours a day each when a third 
man stands idly by and cannot find employ 
ment. The so-called liberty of such an 


employer is a transgression on workman num 
ber three, and society, or the state, has a right 
to step in and divide the twenty-four hours’ 
employment wrung from numbers one and two 
into three equal parts and give work to all three. 

Apart from the question of legality, the eight 
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hour day is morally right and workingmen 
want it. Why do others oppose it? Does cor- 
porate wealth demand to govern the home as 
well as the workshop? If so, the mutterings 
on the illegality of a short work-day among 
trades unions must make rich men smile away 
down in their souls—if they have souls. But 
laborious work may have something to do with 
generating the idea of a legal short work-day, 
as it is impossible to find a hard-working man 
who is not a convert to the system. This 
locates the opposition as coming from men not 
in close touch with the rank and file, or who 
do not express their feelings. 

An adverse court decision on such a law 
proves that the judge has outgrown his useful- 
ness, in that he gives an individual construc- 
tion on a measure passed upon by the people 
through their representatives; and to some 
extent contrary to our system of government, 
which.is built upon a majority vote. The 
short work-day does not, however, depend on 
court decisions. It depends on education and 
organization of the masses and the availability 
of discipline in the trade union. Custom can 
then do the balance, and it is the business of 
organized labor to make the custom. ‘The 
rich will never make a gift of it to wage 
workers. Voting for it will avail little until 
our judiciary and form of prosecution are 
altered by remodeling the former on representa- 
tive lines, and instilling some semblance of jus- 
tice into the latter The toilers favor a short 
workday and the contractors have little to lose 
by it, as they adjust prices accordingly, but if 
smaller profits follow there is little harm done, 
as they have been receiving more than their 
share, and in case they have performed no 
werk they are unworthy of consideration. 

If ‘‘ voting right’’ is to be part of the labor 
movement, and it should, it is our duty to pro- 
vide ways and means for our membership 
knowing how to vote, and no more important 
means can be recorded than the establishment 
of a legal work day of not more than eight 
hours 


CLEVELAND’S FINANCIERING. 


THE mountain has labored again, but to say 
that a mole hill has been brought forth would 
require a remarkable stretch of conscience, as 
well as a perversion of the language of our 
country that would be pitiable. Grover knows 
it all. He has the courage of his convictions, 
it is said, yet this is mythological as far as the 
money question is concerned, for it would take 
a strong magnifying glass to find any sem- 
blance of a conviction in his letter to the Chi- 
cago ‘‘business’’ men. He has written so 
many letters that it is difficult for him to say 
anything startling at this late date. He isa 





gold bug of the first water, and does not give 
bi-metallists credit even for being sincere in 
their belief. This is adding insult to injury, 
when we recall the part he played in the last 
bond-selling transaction, and shows him to be 
inseparably wedded to the bankers’ and bond 
venders’ art. He hopes his letter ‘‘ will dis- 
seminate among the people safe and prudent 
financial ideas.’’ He may have meant well, 
but he did not do well. He offered nothing as 
a relief for the present stagnant and gloomy 
marts of trade. His ‘‘ safe and prudent finan- 
cial ideas’’ have been in full force these many 
years, and the country has been going to the 
dogs as a result. Asa bid for a third term it 
was even a poor “‘ feeler,’’ and showed the man 
of destiny to be in his dotage on the money 
question. His ‘‘ estimate of the proprieties of 
his official nlace’’ must be so pampered, and 
his duck-shooting orgies on the lower Chesa- 
peake so entertaining, that he has not found 
out anything of the reversion of feeling in 
other single-standard countries on the money 
question, or even the vox Populi in the United 
States. Yet the letter has a remarkable side, 
and Gov. Altgeld fittingly found it in his 
remark ‘‘ that it is the first instance in the his- 
tory of the country and republic in which a 
president of the United States, aftér using all 
the powers of government, has, in addition, 
condescended to write for the newspapers in 
order to serve his masters.’’ As a financier 
the president is a failure, and the sooner he 
finds it out the better it will be for the coun- 
try. Bi-metallism is in the air and is bound to 
come. 





PRESIDENT McBRIDE’S RETURN. 

Ir 1s gratifying to be able to state that Pres- 
ident McBride has returned to headquarters 
practically a new man. He left Hot Springs, 
Ark., in time to attend the April meeting of 
the Executive Council, and thereafter assumed 
active charge of the full duties of his office. 
The vacation and baths had a very exhilarat- 
ing effect, giving him new vigor and activity. 
His well-known cheerfulness has reasserted 
itself as a leading feature in his bearing, and 
it is safe to say that he is good for consider- 
able hard work, both with tongue and pen, in 
fulfillment of the important position he occu 
pies. 

The movement needs his active participa- 
tion, and in the near future the work that 
demands his attention will be taken up as occa- 
sion requires and pushed forward with the 
candor aid aggression that the situation at the 
present time must have. 





EvEery member of a labor organization should 
subscribe for the FEDERATIONIST. 
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SIGNS OF LEGISLATIVE REFORM. 

Errorts are being made in many localities 
by the advocates of direct legislation to secure 
tangible recognition for that reform. They 
not only deserve encouragement but are receiv- 
ing it in all places where they are making a 
specialty of the subject. New Haven, New 
York, New Jersey, California, Oregon and 
Oklahoma are all showing signs of being par- 
tial to their arguments. This is one of the 
subjects that trade unionists can, and do, fol- 
low up without causing inherent political dis- 
sensions in our trade meetings. It is worthy 
our most careful consideration, and when bet- 
ter understood will be the death-knell to the 
tricks of ward heelers and paid stump orators, 
two forms of parasites on the body politic that 
are noted for remarkable staying qualities and 
deceptive nomenclature. 

Michigan is also being treated to considera- 
tion of this subject through the aggressiveness 
of the secretary of the Street Railway Employes 
National Union, who isa member of the house 
of representatives, and whose name is attached 
to a state direct-legislation bill which was intro- 
duced about the first of April. The educa- 
tional work of the Denver convention is thus 
being rapidly pushed ahead, and will in a short 
evolutional period show to the public the 
substantial, beneficent, yet politico-economical 
foundation on which our organization is built. 





A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

THOSE of our readers who are ever eager for 
something new and which can be utilized by 
every one, will find something coming nearly 
to a consummation of their wishes in the circle- 
check idea so well portrayed in another column 
by the secretary of the Essex Trades Council 
of New Jersey. It practically makes every 
union man, or sympathizer, or member of their 
families, a walking delegate for the staple 
selected under the system. Some central bodies 
dread the effect of it on the retail clerks, fear- 
ing that families would prefer to go where the 
check was used to going where union clerks 
are employed. ‘This is superficial and lacks 
logical deduction. ‘This could even be met by 
making the employment of union clerks the 
first prerequisite of the check and thereby strip 
this dread of all its venom. Some objection is 
made lest it be the means of raising the price 
of articles it covers, but again it can be used 
to prevent such a thing taking place, and these 
petty objections bring out the strength and 
beauty of the idea better, perhaps, than any 
other system of reasoning. It is easy to accom- 


plish, cheap in its method, educational in its 
results and extremely beneficial in its effect. 
No better method of introducing trade labels 
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has been offered, nor has any system of per 
petuating their stay been vouchsafed than that 
conceived in the advent of the circle check. 


HARMONY ASSURED. 

THE capitalistic press was teeming a month 
ago with rumors of the immediate disruption 
ot the Tin and Sheet Iron Workers National 
Union. Wholesale robbery was charged under 
scare heads, the incongruity of which was akin 
to the untruthfulness of the report. They 
have adjourned after a two weeks’ session, in 
which they put every portion of the machinery 
of their organization into working order. Their 
constitution has been remodeled and many ben- 
eficial features added which will create a new 
interest in their union. The convention was 
held in the Indiana State House, and the 
twelve days’ sessions were marked by a busi- 
ness system which might with propriety be 
taken by the legislature of that state as a 
model. ‘The delegates paid their compliments 
to the defamers of their treasurer by re-electing 
him for another term. Many of them visited 
the A. F. of L. headquarters during their stay 
in Indianapolis, and their old and new execu- 
tive officers called in a body, as a mark of fra- 
ternal relationship, after they adjourned. 





THE TROOPS TO BLAME. 


THE roar of cannon and the clash of arms 
being no longer heard on the streets of Chicago, 
the hum of business, aided by the return of 
spring, is assuming its giddy whirl, and the 
snort of the ‘terstate locomotive is vying with 
the toot of the lake steamer or the whistle of 
the factory for commercial supremacy. The 
railroad riots of last summer would have been 
almost forgot had not the Debs trial again come 
forward to remind an emotional public of the 
social conflict. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that the ‘‘ official’’ truth should also crop out 
just at this time, showing who was responsible 
there for the carnage last year, but such is 
true, as the chief of police has just issued an 
official report treating on this subject, which, 
in part says: ‘‘It is a notable fact that there 
was no trouble where there were notroops. In 
all cases where the police were left to them- 
selves peace was preserved, property was kept 
uninjured and the interference with non-union 
workmen was trifling.’’ He further avers: ‘‘The 
most annoying element consisted of half-grown 
boys, who were determined to do mischief;’’ 
and because this officer has dared to-tell the 
truth the capitalistic press is trying to besmirch 
his character by calling him ‘‘ Altgeld’s dis- 
ciple.’’ It is questionable if they could have 
done him better honor. 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
| #vtract.| 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 22-24, 1894. 


Present, John McBride, P. J. McGuire, James Duncan, T. J 
Elderkin, John B. Lennon, Aug. McCraith i 

Protest entered at Denver convention against legality of Ili 
nois state convention October, 1894, was read. After investiga 
tion and general discussion it was 

Resolved, That in the case of the protest of Cigarmakers’ 
unions and others of Chicago, accompanied by affidavits and 
other evidence regarding the validity of the Belleville conven 
tion of the Illinois state branch, and the election of officers 
thereof, as well as the delegate of said state branch to the Den 
ver convention, we find that all officers were elected without 
contest by acclamation, also said delegate, and we therefore 
declare all said officers to have been legally elected, and to be 
the proper officers of the Illinois state branch. 

Application of Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers of Chicago 
for charter was granted, no objections being raised by parties 
interested. ; 

Label of Carriage and Wagon Workers International Union 
was endorsed. 

Voted, That affiliated bodies and organizers be requested to 
secure recognition for the Tin, Sheet Lron and Cornice Workers 
National Union in New York and other cities 

In the matter of the disagreement existing between the 
National Union of Brewery Workmen and its local No. 18 of 
Chicago, referred by the Denver convention, being a request 
of said national union that local No. 18 be required to pay a cer- 
tain indebtedness or be expelled from the Chicago Trade and 
Labor Assembly, it was voted 

In the grievance of Brewers Union No. 18 of Chicago and the 
Trade and Labor Assembly of Chicago, against the National 
Union of United Brewery Workmen, the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. decide that the laws provided for a reserve fund 
and assessments were legally enacted, and the assessments 
were legally levied by officers elected, by the national union in 
lawfully assembled convention, in which union No 18 of Chi 
cago was represented, ; 

For the aforesaid reasons the assessment of 10 cents per week 
on each member to support the locked-out brewery workmen 
of St. Louis is valid and constitutional under the laws of the 
National Union of United Brewery Workmen. Hence we decide 
that Union No. 18 of Chicago should pay its indebtedness of 
reserve fund and assessments now due to the national union, 
and that the latter body accept payment in installments, in 
order that Union No, 18 may not be financially embarrassed by 
the settlement. 

We further find from reports of the Central Labor Union of 
Boston, Mass., and other bodies affiliated with the A. F. of L,., 
that the acts of the National Union of United Brewery Work 
men in seeking to force its local unions, and the members of its 
local unions, into local assemblies of the K. of L. places that 
national union in the attitude of hostility toward the interest 
of the A. F.of L. And we further find that much of the trouble 
has beemcaused by the dual position of the National Union of 
United Brewery Workmen in being affiliated with both the A. 
F. of L.. and K, of L., and that harmony can best be established 
and preserved by the National Union of United Brewery Work 
men severing its connection with the K. of L. Therefore, in 
keeping with the spirit of the provisions of Section 1, Article 
sof the constitution, we require that the National Union of 
United Brewery Workmen withdraw from the order of the 
Knights of Labor within a reasonable time, and until this 
requirement is ome with we refuse to enforce the pro- 
visions of Section 3 of Article 4 of the A. F. of L. constitution, in 
the case of Brewers Union No. 18 of Chicago. 

Upon the request of the same union to place a boycott on cer- 
tain breweries of Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pa,, it was decided 
to withhold endorsement until the aforesaid National Union of 
Brewery Workmen withdraws from the K. of L. 

Protest received from Central Labor Union of Richmond, Va., 
against action of K. of L. in granting charter to scab musicians 
Voted to support said protest and aid the central body in its 
efforts to secure redress. 

Request of Coopers International Union for endorsement of 
boycott against Buffalo barrels was referred to president, to 
secure a settlement if possible. 

Voted, That president and secretary be authorized to prepare 
a certificate of affiliation for social reform organizations, in 
accordance with resolution No. 75, proceedings, which may be 
composed of persons already connected with the A. F. of L,., 
said organizations to be admitted upon payment of a charter 
fee of $5, to pay no per capita tax, and to have no delegate rep- 
resentation in national conventions, or in state or city central 
bodies 


Request of Columbia Typographical Union to endeavor t : 
secure a representative central body in Washington, chartere ! 
by the A. F. of L., referred to Second Vice President Duncan. 

Voted, That no certificates of affiliation be granted to federal 
labor unions to be composed in whole or in part of members of 
existing trade unions. 

Voted, That upon proper notification from organization con- 
cerned the president and secretary have power to remove boy- 
cotts. 

Request from Federated Trades Assembly of Baltimore to 
boycott the base ball club of that city for employing non-union 
labor on its grounds, Referred to Mr. Duncan, 

In the matter of the Arena Publishing Co. vs. Typographical 
Union No. 13 of Boston, referred to Mr. Duncan with instruc 
tions, when visiting that city, to wait upon Mr. Flower, and 
failing to amicably settle the trouble before June, that the said 
company be declared unfair. 

The report upon the uniting of the two central bodies in 
Louisville, Ky., was approved. 

In the disagreement of the engineers of St. Louis it was voted 
to recall charter of No. 5622 and erase the words “and station 
ary,” allowing it to read “ marine" engineers, and to recom 
mend to No, 5658 to admit all worthy and eligible stationary 
engineers now belonging to No. 5922, exclusive jurisdiction of 
stationary engineers being granted to 5658 

In the matter of charges against the president it was 

Resolved, That after careful consideration of the documentary 
evidence at hand there appears to be no foundation for the 
charges preferred against President McBride in the settlement 
of the miners and Hocking Valley Railroad strikes, but inas 
much as an investigation has been undertaken ly the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Columbus, Ohio, at the request of Presi 
dent McBride, we hereby deputize one of our members to 
repair to Columbus, confer with said Trades and Labor Assem 
bly, the parties making the charges, the officers of the A.R U., 
and all others interested, said member to report to this Council 
the result of his findings. Carried 

First Vice President P. J. McGuire was appointed 

Voted to issue charters to Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers 
local unions, the International having suspended 

The boycott of the United Garment Workers on the clothing 
houses of Siegel & Bros, and Jos. Biefeld, Chicago, was endorsed 

Voted to endeavor to secure affiiliation of Musicians National 
League, and its consolidation with A, F. of L. locals 

Voted that an effort be made to secure the abolition of the 
“color line” in the Intern itional Associition of M ichinists 

A number of bills and other legislative matters were referred 
to the president and secretary 

Adjourned AuG. MCCRAITH, Secretary 





WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firm's, Labor papers please copy : 

JOS. BIERFIELD anl SIKGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS 
CHICAGO, ILL 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MAN'F'G CO'S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’'S BISCUITS. 

MEYER, JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS., 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO. “Black- 
hawk,” “Crescent,” “Escort,” “Juno,” “Rob Roy.” 

RAND-McNALLY PUBLISHING CO,, CHICAGO, 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR, MINNEAPOLIS, 

SCHOOL SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDs. 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

GLENDALE FABRIC CO., EAST HAMPTON, MASS. 

HOPEDALE MFG, CO., HOPEDALE, MASS 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO, 

WERNER PRINTING CO., AKRON, 0. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

', CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW YORK. 








EvERY member of a labor organization should be a 
subscriber to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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Weekly meetings of our alien landlords, we are i.cormed, 
are now being held in the Bank of England, and counter asso 
ciations of the tenants are being formed in Illinois, Nebraska 
and Iowa to resist their encroachments. At the last meeting, 
which was presided over by the Duke of Beaufort, complaint 
was made that the American tenantry was not acting fairly, 
and drastic measures were proposed. It was also voted to have 
an agent in attendance at the legislatures of all the states 
involved this winter. That English aristocrats should own 
large domains in the United States is at first a difficult thing to 
asp. Yet the peers and peeresses of Great Britain are large 





BM 
landed proprietors of ours. Viscount Scully alone owns 3,000, 
ooo acres in the three states above mentioned, A royal syndi 
cite owns whole counties in the state of Texas. The Duchess 
of Mariborough, Lady Randolph Churchill and Lady Lister 
Kaye own 2,000,000 acres, chiefly in Florida, ‘The Duke of Suth 
erland owns 125,000 acres—he of actress-loving, champagne 
bibbling, police court notoriety. The Dundee Land Co, has 247, 
ooo acres; Lord Dunmore, 120,000, and Lord Dunraven, of yacht 
ing fame, 60,000 acres. It would require a column to enumerate 
them all. The total is estimated at 20,000,000 acres, and this 
does not include the Holland syndicate, 5,000,000 acres, and the 
German syndicate, 2,000,000 acres 
*.? 

It is easily seen that under such conditions the development 
of the western commonwealths is seriously retarded. These 
great owners positively refuse to sell, knowing full well that 
every babe that is born or immigrant that settles amongst us 
adds to their unearned increment. ‘They prefer to establish a 
system of agencies and bailiffs, and very serious complications 
have already resulted. Scully has for years been a thorn in the 
path of one state administration after another. He practically 
owns in Illinois the best part of the counties of Logan, Living 
stone and Tazewell. The state in 1887 passed an alien land 
law, directed solely against him. ‘To evade it he inserted in all 
his leases a clause that the lessee should pay all taxes. The 
result was the creation of a large and solid body of voters in 
the Scully counties opposed to public improvements by taxa 
tion. The war against him threw the other British land own 
ers into a panic, and as fast as leases have fallen in they have 
been renewed under heavier’ and heavier conditions. A 
memorial was presented by the tenants to the Englishman 
praying for leniency, as a result of the rack-renting system. It 
had a marked effect upon the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
insisted upon no more evictions of American tenants. It only 
aggravated the Duke of Sutherland, who was then in sore need 
of funds, and he cabled his agents to collect the rents at all 
hazards. Asa result of this the tenants have combined secretly 
and agrarian agitation may be looked for in the future that 
will surpass anything in the history of Ireland. Evidently this 
is where “the helping hand of an Englishman" is most needed. 

.| * 

*Coin's Financial School” is the name of a small book which 
aims to popularize discussion of the money question by a hypo 
thetical lecture-dialogue, into which are introduced to their 
confusion, a number of well-known bankers, merchants and 
editors of the “ pocket edition” city, where the scene is laid. 
The book is succeeding so well that one of its characters, Lyman 
J. Gage, feels called upon to deny in the newspapers that he 
ever attended such a lecture, or spoke any such words as are 
attributed to him; and a leading newspaper recently devoted a 
half column to show what it was pleased to designate the 
author's financial absurdities. As this “ denial’ appeared in 





several newspapers at the same time, we are constrained to 
believe it ig a ruse of the “sound money” advocates, Confir- 
mation of this comes from Wall street, where the committee 
on sound currency of the New York reform club has secured 


the co-operation of the press, and a series of broadsides will be 
distributed to those in sympathy with the movement. Efforts 
are also being made to induce the plate-matter agencies to edit 
their sheets in the interest of the goldolators. Again, recent 
dispatches tell us that associations are being formed abroad to 
check the growing tendency toward bi-metallism. These, with 
a number of other similar occurrences, the coqueting of the 
politicians, etc., go to show that the white metal is destined to 
occupy first place in coming events whose shadows are already 
cast : 
*., 6 

The Denver convention, composed of students of political 
economy of all shades, endorsed free silver at 16 to 1, and work- 
ing men generally will gladly hail its rehabilitation and a con- 
sequent partial relief from the illsthat bear upon them, Noone 
but the extreme silver faddists imagines that its recognition will 
install the millenium, but most people who have given the sub- 
ject any thought know that in the difference between scarcity 
and sufficiency of the circulating medium there is involved 
much exploitation of labor, and which is manifested, under 
scarcity, by depression in business, low wages and lack of 
employment. Money is the representative of capital in the 
field of commodity exchange. It requires a certain amount to 
discharge this function, depending upon the volume of trade. 
Any restriction upon either of the three factors in production 
land, labor and capital—must effect the other two, and one-sided 
results must follow. A curtailment of the money quality must 
be followed by hampered exchange, a reduction in trade. 
Given a community of producers, traders, borrowers and lend 
ers, in which the means of exchange is restricted, derangement 
must follow. The wheel of trade cannot revolve regularly with 
a dead weight attached to one of the spokes. 

* 

Products, for instance, with a circulating medium of so, sell 
at too. If the medium is reduced to 30, it becomes harder to 
exchange, to sell, and the medium being in greater demand 
assumes a greater value, and products less. The borrower, in 
order to pay his debt, must buy money at its increased value, 
sell his product at So to the creditor, A merchant needing 
available capital borrows at a burdensome rate and issues his 
note based on expected sales. Meantime the volume of money 
is contracted by legislation, increase of population or in divers 
other ways. When the date of payment arrives, he finds that 
money is tight and his goods will not sell at his former prices 
He must, therefore, let go at a sacrifice ; so that the purchasing 
power of money has increased to his detriment. The value of 
products and the wages of the producer fall together. A con- 
traction of currency thus lessens the marketable value of pro 
ducts, robs labor and enriches the money bag. So that, when 
the problem is sifted, we find that the money question ranks in 
importance almost with the land question. Under a free land 
system the manufacturer, merchant and farmer need money to 
carry on production and exchange. Lack of it will produce, in 
a lesser degree, results as outlined above. 

*,.? 

Those who fear inflation because of increase of the money 
medium assume that value of commodities depends entirely 
upon the amount of money in circulation. Availability, of 
course, is a chief factor of value, but it applies to all, and there 
is such a thing as a common value which is produced by com 
petition in a free market, and which is based upon labor 
expended, “Labor cost the limit of price” will practically 
apply no matter what the circulating medium when it is based 
upon real values, silver, cotton or wheat, and limited in quan 
tity only by exchange laws, which will of themselves regulate 
the volume. Asa matter of fact, it is only by a removal of all 
restrictions that true values can apply. Inflation, or loss of 
purchasing power in the dollar, occurs by legislation, when the 
dollar represents abuse of authority, just as at present the con- 





trary effect is seen in the increased purchasing power of the 
dollar caused by the same evil, But money based on silver con 
tains market value, and this value, when allowed to function as 
the circulating medium, maintains a parity of 16to1. Better 
inflated prices, however, if such would occur, than no prices. 
But so long as legislators have power to tinker we will havea 
money question, with greater restriction to-day and minor 
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to-morrow. By one stroke a crowd of ignorant and malicious 
legislators have reduced wages far greater than did ever any or 
all combinations of employers in modern times ; and thus is the 
pulse of production in the possession and at the mercy of 


“ boodleism."’ 
ce. 


The recent success of the lasters’ union in winning over a 
certain well-known shoe firm is equally shared by all members 
of organized labor. For the victory was not won by any par- 
ticular craft, but was due to the joint efforts of all. The battle 
was long drawn out, but persistence won at last. It is another 
evidence of the strength of organized labor when it wields care 
fully and skillfully an all-powerful weapon. We congratulate 
the lasters as well as the shoe firm. Organized labor will 
endeavor to return the compliment by repairing the damage 
done the product. It affords us pleasure to reduce the unfair 


list. 
+ * * 


Harmony! The poet's dream; the philosopher's thought ; 
the reformer's goal. All nature strives for it, tearing down 
here, building up there; perfecting the best, besting the per- 
fect. Harmony! A series of concordances, whose life depends 
upon friction. Who would expect to find it in a labor union, 
and in New York? Yet, so the story goes, as told by the | orce, 
in bricklayers vs. bosses, or, rather, bricklay ers and bosses, who 
seldom disagree. And the secret is out in organization, com 
pact, solid, complete. It is a good lesson. We commend the 
Voice and Josephine Shaw Lowell. 


+ * + 


That is a queer story going the rounds of the press in refer 
ence to the action of our postoffice authorities. By an order, 
to take effect May 1, all railway mail service employes were to 
remove to some point along the route on which they were 
employed. This was unsatisfactory and the clerks obtained 
legislation overruling the order. Encouraged by this success 
they sought greater combination amongst themselves for 
future protection, as well as to secure greater freedom in the 
present, notwithstanding the popular belief that our postoffice 
system is just about perfect. A Youngstown (O.) carrier took 
advantage of leave of absence, it appears, to go to Canton, and 
was about perfecting an organization when Postmaster General 
Jones ordered his prompt dismissal on a charge of conspiracy 
in attempting to defeat orders. That organization should be 
necessary among the postoffice employes is one more endorse- 
ment of that sterling principle, another compliment to trade 
unions. All of which is very suggestive at this time, when we 
are thinking of government ownership on a large scale, Hav- 
ing generally shown our inability to deal with government as 
it is, we must add to it. And under a general collective owner- 
ship discharge cannot, we take it, be resorted to, as all will be 
a part thereof and must perform the allotted work, What then ? 


% « + 


Now that the first fundamental patents of the Bell have 
expired and can be used by any one, cheaper telephones are in 
theair. The Standard of New York is the first in the field, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, and an aggregate capital for subsidiary 
points throughout the country of $360,000,000. The Metropoli- 
tan of New York charges $175 and $240 for the use of an instru- 
ment. The new company proposes to reduce this to $24 and 
$36. The Bell and Edison have 160 patents on speaking tele- 
phones, and on calls, switches and conductors, etc., just 274. 
The Standard claims to have 25 patents which are sufficient to 
do business. The annual net profit of the Bell is estimated at 

7,007,000, Had not the government granted a monopoly of 
patents to this concern, no such robbery could have been perpe- 


trated upon the people. 


* * 


* 
The best “harbinger of spring’’ that we know of is the 
echo of the hammer and the buzz of the saw. Aspiring poets 
may fancifully meditate upon budding blossoms and frisky 
robins, but we prefer to see, just at this particular time, the 
painter's jacket and the mason’'s trowel. It will take some- 
thing more tangible than the poet's muse to dispel the chilly 
blasts of the passing winter. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

SCREWMAKERS Protective Union 6562, Toledo, O., offers to 
organizers ten dollars for the formation of a sister union in 
any city. 

THE Boston Evening Telegram vs. Typographical Union No. 
13 was decided in the superior court in favor of the latter, being 
a case of alleged conspiracy which succeeded in killing the 
paper. 

INQUIRY is constantly made by merchants and members for 
a list of union products. Secretaries are requested to aid us in 
compiling such a list by sending to headquarters the names of 
both union products and firms. 

Tue Unite] Garment Workers are preparing for extensive 
agitation of their union label, and the services of ex-President 
Gompers have been secured to make a tour of the country in 
their behalf. The increasing influence of the label has encour- 
aged this course, 

AFTER one's cerrebulum grows heavy reading the economic 
thought waves so ably painted in the columns of the 7ypographt- 
cal Journal, mental refreshment can be had by studying its 
new departure in several pages of tastefully set advertising. 
The paper looks well, reads well, and is doing good work. 

Tue differences existing between the labor unions of Louis 
ville, Ky., which culminated in the formation of two central 
bodies nearly two years ago, and which were referred to the 
executive council of the Denver convention, have been adjusted 
by consolidation under the banner of the A. F. of L. All par- 
ties are now endeavoring to outdo each other in obliterating 
the evil effects of the past. This is the kind of unionism that 


counts. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

Tue boiler in Labahn’s brickyard exploded, killing the engi+ 
neer. 

AMERICAN Bartenders and Waiters’ Union No. 40 will give a 
May ball. 

Tue tron Molders’ International Union will convene in this 
city July 8 next. 

THE Debs trial for conspiracy will be taken up again on May 
6 in the federal court. 

THERE are twenty-seven bills before the Illinois legislature 
on the labor problem. 

Tue West Side Daily Leader, a co-operative paper, made its 
bow on Easter Sunday. 

HENRY GONZALEZ, a cigarmaker, was run down and killed 
on the Rock Island tracks, 

Evictions of the poor slaves from the “model town” of Pull 
man commenced on the 24th, 

Ture Lake Seamen's Union has adopted a wage scale of $1.50 
per day for the opening of navigation. 

Tue working classes were entitled to anything in sight before 
election. How is it to be with them now? 

THERE is joy among the printers, as the city directory will 
be set by hand and not machines, as was reported, 

JOURNEYMEN Tailors Union No. 5 is on strike in the shop of 
the Edward Ely company against a reduction in wages, 

THOMAS MITCHELL, the defaulting treasurer of the Horse- 
shoer’s Union, has been released on a flaw in the indictment. 

THE Theatrical Mechanics’ Benevolent Association was ten- 
dered a rousing benefit at McVicker's theater on the 18th inst. 

AT THE next meeting of the International Association of 
Machinists an effort will be made to move their headquarters 
to Chicago. , 

THE Paige Typesetting Machine Company was recently 
reorganized with a capital stock of $15,000,000, and work will 
soon be resumed, 

THE Chicago 7imes-Herald changed hands again on the 20th 
inst., and the democratic party found itself without an organ. 
Two days later a stock company was formed and the Enquirer 
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Publishing Company organized, the first copy of which will 


appear about June 1, 

Tue North Side Coal Unloaders Union has decided that the 
rate of wages for the year shall be 12 cents a ton for hard coal 
and 14 cents a ton for soft coal. 

QUITE 4 number of the statesmen of Chicago Typographical 
Union have their “lamps” fixed on the office of city printer, 
and are making a hustle for the job 

Tue West Chicago Street Railroad Company is converting all 
its horse-car lines into electric lines, employing several thou 
sand men in making the necessary changes. 

THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company has opened a plant 
here to do newspaper and book work. So far twelve machines 
are run night and day. Nineteen more are on the road 

THE negotiations looking toward a uniform scale of wages 
between the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the Amal 
gamated Association and the K. of L,., have been a failure 

THOMAS WELCH, an oiler employed by the Rice & Bullen 
Malting Company, met a horrible death by being caught in the 
slack of a rope in the machinery and wound around a windlass 

RINGLING BrRoTuers’ circus has donated 50) admission tickets 
to the coal miners’ defense committee of this city. The ticket 
are being sold at 50 cents each, and will net the committee 
about $200, 

T. J. CALDWELL, the employment agent, is organizing a 
waiters’ union here for the Labor Congress, presumably to tak« 
the places of members of the American Bartenders’ and Wait 
ers’ Union, Local No, 40, should they go out on strike. 

WILLIAM COHN, a prominent member of Typographia No. 
Chicago, has left here to assume the duties of managing editor 
of the (lah Staats Zetlung, Salt Lake City. Mr. Cohn carries 
with him the best wishes of a host of Chicago friends. 

ACCORDING to the directory just issued by the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor there are in the state 763 organizations, 
the estimated membership of which is 190,75». The number of 
unions in Chicago is given as 309, the estimated membership of 
which is 111,240. 

Tue Old-Time Printers’ Association elected the following offi 
cers at its last meeting: A. H, Mclaughlin, president; Ald 
Conrad Kahler, vice president; William Mill, secretary and 
treasurer; trustees, M. J. Carroll, John Gordon, M. H, Madden, 
James Hayde, 8. K. Parker and John McKvoy 

THE Siemens-Halske Company, manufacturers of electrical 
appliances, which suffered a heavy loss through fire last sum 
mer, has leased the immense plant formerly occupied by the 
defunct Grant Locomotive Works, and has now 500 skilled 
mechanics at workdays, nights and Sundays. Negotiations 
are now pending to purchase the plant, and as soon as consum 
mated 1,500 more men will be put to work. 

PATRONS of the street railways of Chicago will soon sit in 
cars which will have in one end a compartment for the use of 
the United States mail service. The new cars will be painted 
in “postal” white, decorated with gold leaf, and later, if 
Yerkes’ slaves go on strike, the cars will be “decorated” with 
the new slave drivers—United States troops. What a glorious 
future must be in store for some of the valiant carpet soldiers, 

THE legislative committee charged with conducting an 
investigation into the question of how far and in what way 
prison labor affects free labor, in the two sessions held in this 
city, was placed in possession of a mass of information and 
testimony which should have a marked influence in the treat- 
ment of this matter in the future, providing, of course, that the 
Illinois legislature was actuated by an honest desire to improve 
the condition of the worker when the investigation was ordered. 

HALF a hundred small boys stopped all work in the Chicago 
ship-building yards at South Chicago. ‘These boys are employed 
as heaters, gaugers and packers, and pass up the hot steel 
rivets used in ship building. For this they had been paid but 
50 cents per day, and went out on strike because a demand for 
an increase of 25 cents per day was refused. After the walk 
out by the boys the company ordered fifty laborers to take their 
places, but, as these laborers were all skilled mechanics, engi- 
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neers, firemen, etc., who had lost their places on the railroad 
last summer, they refused to take the places of the juvenile 
strikers, and 300 men knocked off work for the rest of the day 

One George Washington Howard a few days ago unearthed 
another grand and glorious labor body, this time right here in 
Chicago, and under the name of the American Industrial Union, 
with George Washington Howard at its head, perfected its 
organization. Like the O. R. C. and B. L. E., the B. R. C., and 
later the A. R. U., all of which organizations George Washing- 
ton Howard fathered, this also fills a long-felt want, and as 
this is only his fifth venture in saving the workingmen, much 
is expected of it. This organization differs only from his pre 
vious efforts in the fact that everybody who toils is eligible to 
membership, but it is remarked that of the ten officers and 
directors elected but one has been known to toil, and perhaps 
he would not be obliged to do so were he not a cripple 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1, 1595 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for the 
month of March. (The months are abbreviated thus: j, f, m 


a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS. 














March 

1. Cash on hand. $1,313 45 
Screw makers prot. 6256, supplies 1 om 
Brick makers 5619, tax, d, j, f, $2.25; sup 3 50 
United Garment workers, tax, f, $25; sup is) 47 2 
Zine workers prot. asso. 6500, sup ‘ 10 00 
Tobacco stemmers 6083, tax, f . 5 00 

2. Lumbermen, aenees and talleymen 5:25, tax 
j, f, m. ‘ go 
Tobacco factory workers (prot. 6063, tax, d, j, f. » yo 
National seamen, tax, j, 20 00 
International typogr: ‘phic: ul, tax, f : 76 00 
Amal, asso. water tenders, oilers and firemen, tax, d 710 
Mattress workers 6491, sup I 00 
Central branch, Waco, Tex., sup 5 50 
3. International cigarmakers, tax, n 64 57 
4. Protective laborers 5553, wi a,s,o. 3 00 
Coremakers 6018, tax, d, j, oe . 34 
Federal labor 6134, tax, j, j, a, 30c; sup. toc jo 
Ang ig! Sage 6130, tan s 41 
Geo. Duke, sup : 5 00 
She i ‘bute hers prot. 6146, tax, j, f, m 40 
Federal labor 6458, tax, j, f, 54c; sup. 30c 84 
5. Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, tax, jan 1 25 
United clay workers 6415, tax, s , 1 
Federal labor 6423, tax, d, j, f, 60c; sup. $5 5 60 
Fede labor 6469, tax, d. . 10 
6. Musicians’ prot. 5628, tax, j, f 1S! 
Beef boners 6151, tax, o, n, d, j, f 1 25 
Central labor, Louisville, tax, o, n, d 6 25 
Gerhard Lang, Buffalo, adv. 334 
The Colliery Engineer Co., Ser: inton, ads 1S 7. 
Architectural iron workers 5043, tax, i, f, m 54 
7. International broom makers, tax, o, n, d, j 50 
United bro. of carpenters « und joiners, on a 100 00 
Federal labor 6303, tax, n, d,j, f,m.. . 71 
Tobacco pressmen and in Ipe ah} tax, jan 2 00 
File makers’ prot. 58587, sup. ee 50 
8 Drivers and helpers 6020, tax, s, 0, n, d. 80 
Selan block pavers 6311, tax, j, a” : 1 50 
German teamsters 2710, tax, n, d, 72 
Hand-sewed shoe workers poet. Am tax, j, f, 1 05 
‘Tobacco wrappers and feeders 5778, tax, j, f, m 12 00 

Central labor union, Cleveland, tax, n, d, j, $6.25; 
su $9.00. . ° 15 25 
Bro. of | painters and decors ators, té wy mar , 12 so 
Federal labor 534s, tax, s, 0, n, d, j, ; 1 20 
Kaw Valley beef butchers 6496, — 5 00 
Flour packers and nailers 6348, n, d, j, f, m . 2 50 
Steam engineers prot. 6414, tax, n, d, j, f, m 1 So 
g. Superior musical prot. 6462, tax,f ... . od 
Newsboys union 6492, tax, mar. . ‘ 40 
Sewer and building bricklayers 5245, tax, j to m inc 3 oO 
Industrial council, Ké unsas City, sup ; 5 
10. Slate and file roofers 5177, tax, f,m.. . 1 20 
it, Int. furniture workers, tax, o, n, d ‘ 254 
Clothing cutters and trimmers, FED! RATIONISTS 1 00 
Glass sorters and packers 3669, tax, o, n, d 1 65 
Screen makers prot. 6236, tax, jan. sy 
Subscriptions . -_ 18 50 
Drop forge rs and hammermen 6401, ti 8 Se 40 
Copies of debate... j : 4 oO 
Copies of proceedings . ‘ so 
Small supplies... 34 
2. Bicycle and sewing mz achine assemblers 6502 sup 10 00 
Grinders and strappers 6501, sup ; 10 00 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Special WMotice 








eeeeeeEach and Every Union Member in good standing 


is hereby appointed a committee of one to see that 


every retail clothier in his district carries a full line of 
Union Label Clothing and none other. Failure to com- 


ply with such request being the loss of patronage not 





alone of all union members, but their friends as well. 





Members, Do Dour Duty 











ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


DEMAND 
UNION 
CLOTHING 


BUY NONE 
OTHER 











GUARANTEED 
JOVW NOINN 





UNION LABEL 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 


Siu Pheentual: Oe 


ADAMS AND MARKET STS....CHICAGO 
ARE THE EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THESE GOODS 
IN THE WEST 























